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** 1’ the Commonwealth, I would by 
contraries 

Execute all things ; 
traffic 

Would I admit— 

No use of metal— 

All things in common, Nature should 
produce, 

Without sweat or endeavour,— 

I would with such perfection govern, 

Sir, 

To excel the Golden Age.” 


for no kind of 





Havine in my last communica- 
tion briefly described or alluded 
to the several Republics which 
afford examples of an equal dis- 
tribution of property, I proceed 
to notice some of the most cele- 


brated schemes for establishing a 


Commonwealth upon the same 
principle. Of these, The Republic 
of Plato demands our first atten- 
tion. It is delineated in a dialogue 
as between Socrates, Cephalus, 
Polemarchus, Glauco, Adimantus, 
and Thrasymachus. Glauco and 
Adimantus were the brothers of 
Plato.—I should rather have said, 
that the whole (which consists of 
ten books) is a recital by Socrates, 

who, although he throughout ad- 
dresses one or the other of the 
persons above named, is seldom 
interrupted by their observations 
or objections. 

VOL, III. 


It is observed by Proclus, that 
the most peculiar and firm prin- 
ciple of all the Dialogues of Plato, 
and of the whole theory of that 
philosopher, is the knowledge of 
our nature. Hence logical and 
ethical theorems occupy a very 
large portion of the discourses of 
Socrates. If nothing more had 
reached us upon the subject of 
Plato’s commonwealth than what 
is contained in the Dialogue above 
alluded to, we should have had 
but an imperfect description of 
his scheme of society. The inter- 
esting discussion which was begun 
in the house of Cephalus, at the 
Pireeum, is however continued in 
the dialogue intitled The Laws, 
and is again very briefly touched 
upon in the introduction to The 
Timeus, which 1s a discourse on 
the system of nature. 

«The Laws ”’ is a dialogue be- 
tween an Athenian guest, Clinias 
the Cretan, and Megillus the La- 
cedemoniarn. The Athenian guest 
is Plato ; who, travelling to Crete, 
met, near Cnossus, with Clinias 
and Megillus, whom, with nine 
others, the Cnossians had invited 
to their country, that they might 
there establish a colony, build a 
city, and frame laws. Clinias and 
Megillus betook themselves to the 
sacred cavern of Jupiter, in which 
the most venerable and arcane 
of the mysteries were performed. 
The Athenian guest meeting these 
two, and being apprised of the 
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design in which they were en- 
gaged, and appearing to them to 
be well skilled in the subject, they 
requested him to assist them in 
making laws for the city. 

I shall not attempt to follow 
the order of the several discourses 
or colloquies above mentioned, 
but, passing over numerous dis- 
quisitions of a more abstruse na- 
ture, endeavour to collect from 
the whole the leading ideas of 
Plato respecting the constitution 
of his projected republic, and a 
few general principles which are 
prescribed by him for the regula- 
tion of a community associated 
upon his plan. 

Plato, in The Republic *, puts 
the following observation into the 
mouth of Socrates. Unless either 
philosophers govern in cities, or 
those who are at present called 
kings and governors become phi- 
losophers, and until the bulk of 
those who separate politics from 
philosophy are excluded from 
power, there will be no end to 
the miseries of cities. But which 
of the present republics is go- 
verned by philosophers ?— Not 
one. There is no constitution of 
a city at present worthy of the 
philosophic genius. Our city shall 
not be, as most cities now are, 
inhabited by such as fight with 
one another about shadows, and 
grasp at power. In whatever city 
those who are qualified to rule are 
the most averse to take the reins, 
that city will be the best esta- 
blished, and the most free from 
sedition ; and wice versd.—He who 
is indeed the true governor does 
not seek his own immediate ad- 
vantage, but that of thegoverned+. 
Those who love their ease, would 
rather choose to be served ¢ than 


* Book 5, t Book 1. 
} I cannot refrain from noticing 


have the trouble of serving an- 
other. 

Socrates divides the republics 
then existing into four classes §, 
viz. 1. a timocracy, or timarchy ; 
> an oligarchy ; 3. an aristocracy ; 

a democracy. —A timocracy Is 
a me ett in which honours 
subsist with a view to possessions, 
and is opposed to a democracy, 
because the most wealthy are the 
rulers.—An oligarchy is opposed 
to an aristocracy, because a few 
only, and those the worst, govern 
the city—A democracy arises 
when the poor, prevailing over 
the rich, share the places in the 
republic, and for the most part 
the magistracies are disposed in 
it by lot. 

The republic designed by Plato 
is termed a Royal Polity |]. Every 
thing is administered according to 
reason, and the supreme governor 
is the best of men. 

Megillus the Lacedemonian ap- 
pears to have been puzzled to de- 
scribe the Spartan polity. It is, 
says he, in some respects similar 
to a tyranny: for the power of 
the Ephori is wonderfully despo- 
tic : sometimes it appears to me 
to be the most similar of all cities 
to a democracy ; but, yet again, 
not to say that it Is an aristocracy 
would be perfectly absurd. 

In Plato’s time the Lacedemo- 
nians had become very wealthy. 
They possessed extensive lands in 


the similarity of the precept of Jesus 
to this remark. Addressing his dis- 
ciples, ‘‘ Ye know,” said he, ‘* that 
the princes of the gentiles exercise 
dominion over them, and they that 
are great exercise authority upon 
them: but it shall not be so among 
you :—but whosoever will be chief 
among you, let him be your servant.” 
Matthew xix, 25—27. 

§ Book 8. {| Laws: book 4. 
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the Principle of a Community of Goods. 51 


Messenia, which served as pasture 
for numerous herds of horses and 
cattle ; they had a multitude of 
slaves ; and gold and silver had 
for many generations been flow- 
ing into Sparta from all parts of 
Greece, and often, too, from fo- 
reign countries: but there was 
no reflux. ‘That which the fox 
said to the lion in the fable might 
justly be applied to them,—that 
the footsteps of many coming into 
Lacedzmon were easy to be dis- 
covered, as being turned towards 
it: but the tracts of money going 
out of it were no way to be dis- 
cerned. The revenues of the 
Ephori were very great *. 

The first and the greatest of 
wants, says Socrates, is food; the 
second, lodging ; the third, cloth- 
ing. The city ought not only 
to make what is sufficient for it- 
self, but as much also and such 
articles as will serve to exchange 
with other cities ¢. When the city 
has created wealth, it will stand 
in need of persons skilled in the 
art of war to defend its property 
and citizens against the hostile 
designs of its neighbours. Its 
guardians, or governors, must be 
a distinct class from the labourers 
and soldiers, and ought to be phi- 
losophers. Each of these classes 
should devote their attention ex- 
clusively to their several proper 
occupations ; because more will 
be done, and better, and with 
greater ease, when every one does 
but one thing, according to his 
genius, and in proper season, and 
freed from other things. It is not 
the legislator’s concern in what 
manner any one of these classes 
shall live remarkably happy f : his 
duty is to connect the citizens to- 
gether, and to make them share 


* See the First Alcibiades, 
+ Republic: book 3. 


the advantages resulting from the 
well-directed efforts of the whole 
community. 

Proclus observes, that Socrates, 
in his Republic, makes a distribu- 
tion into three genera: namely, 
into guardians (or governors), 
auxiliaries (or soldiers), and mer- 
cenaries (or labourers and urti- 
zans). These, says he, corre- 
spond with the three parts of the 
soul, viz. reason, anger, and de- 
sire. When the rational part (the 
guardian) seeks its own exclusive 
good, it does not fulfil its duty. 
When anger (the auxiliary) is 
actuated by vindictive motives, it 
revolis against the rational fa- 
culty ; and this is also the case 
when desire (the mercenary) 
aspires after immoderate pleasure. 
Socrates, first, considers men as 
solely employed about necessa- 
ries, satisfied with little, and con- 
ducting themselves temperately : 
in the second place, he shows that 
when their possessions are in- 
creased, they are necessarily led, 
through fear of their external ene- 
mies, to direct their attention to 
military affairs ; and thirdly, that 
those who have an aptitude for 
philosophy should oversee and di- 
rect the general concerns of the 
city. 
The guardians should be of such 
a nature as, at the same time, to be 
both irascible and philosophics : 
gentle to their friends; but terrible 
to their enemies. They should be 
instructed in gymnastics, in mu- 
sic, and other disciplines. They 
should not be desirous of acquiring 
private property, but receive the 
wages of guardianship from their 
fellow citizens, and be centent 
with a moderate subsistence,— 
They should live in commou.— 


t Book 5. § Timeus. 
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No one should know his own 
children, but consider all as his 
kindred. Hence those of an equal 
age will regard each other as bro- 
thers and sisters; they will re- 
verence their elders as parents 
and grandfathers ; and the elders 
will esteem the younger as their 
children and grandchildren. In 
the nuptial league, the worthy 
should mingle with the worthy ; 
the children of the good should 
be properly educated ; but those 
of the bad sent to some other 
city, yet so that such of the adults 
as might afterwards be found to 
be of a good disposition should 
be recalled from exile ; while, on 
the contrary, those who were re- 
tained from the first in the city as 
good, but proved afterwards bad, 
should be banished. 

This entire community of pro- 
perty, of wives, and of children, 
appears to be confined to the 
guardians (perhaps the auxiliaries 
may also be included) ; for the 
laws applicable to the city pre- 
scribe punishments for the crimes 
of adultery and theft, which, if 
marriage and private property had 
been wholly abolished, could not 
have been the subjects of legisla- 
tion. It is, however, to be ob- 
served, that even as respects the 
guardians, the projector of the 
republic does not contemplate an 
unrestricted intercourse of the 
sexes: for there is a prohibition, 
Ist, of the commixture of those 
of nearly equal ages, with a view 
to prevent the union of brothers 
and sisters ; and in the 2d place, 
the sexual intercourse is restrict- 
ed, in respect to the males, from 
the age of thirty to that of fifty- 
five ; and in respect to sendin, 
from twenty to forty *. The regu- 


* Republic: book 4. 


lation of marriages (if they can be 
so called is intrusted to the elders, 
who will study to improve the 
breed of men, as men are careful 
to improve the breed of horses 
and dogs. 

The women belonging to the 
classes of the guardians and auxi- 
liaries are to be, in ail respects, 
educated as the men. They are 
to learn gymnastic exercises, and 
to engage in war along with the 
men.—Girls, says the Athenian 
guest t, Should apply themselves to 
every kind of dancing, and fight- 
ing in armour ; but women (that 
is to say matrons) to military evo- 
lutions, and the taking up and 
laying down of arms, if on no 
other account, yet that if at any 
time there should be occasion for 
all the men leaving the city to 
march to battle, the women may 
be able to defend the children and 
the rest of the city. It is a great 
fault to educate women in so 
shameful a manner as to be infe- 
rior even to birds, who fight for 
their offspring with the strongest 
of savage animals, and are willing 
to die in their defence. 
women (the Athenian) in time of 
danger run to sacred places, and 
fill all the altars and temples, and 
thus give rise to an opinion that 
man is naturally the most timid 
of all animals. The custom of 
excluding women from engaging 
with all their strength in the same 
pursuits as men, is the most fool- 
ish of all customs: for thus a 
city is deprived of nearly half its 
strength. 

The wives of our guardians, says 
Socrates ¢, must be unclothed, 
since they are to put on virtue for 


clothes; and they must bear a 
+ Laws: book 7. 
{ Republic: book 4. 
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part in war, and the government 
of the city. But the lightest part 
of these services is to be allotted 
to them on account of the weak- 
ness of their sex. ‘The women 
must be common to all the men, 
and no woman dwell with any man 
privately. He nevertheless, ra- 
ther inconsistently, adds, But to 
mix together in a ‘disorderly man- 
ner, is neither holy in a city of 
happy persons, nor will the rulers 
permit it. We must make mar- 
riages as much as possible sacred. 
—How marriages are to be sacred 
where there is a community of 
wives, is to me quite unintelli- 
gible-—He who excels in war is, 
according to our sage, to have the 
privilege of embracing whatever 
woman he pleases.—Thus much 
with respect to the intercourse of 
the sexes, 

The ideas of Plato regarding the 
distribution of lands in the repub- 
lic, the number of the citizens, 
and other constitutional arrange- 
ments, are to be collected from 
the laws : and lest I should mis- 
represent his meaning, which in 
many particulars I do not clearly 
comprehend, I shall leave him to 
speak for himself. 

It does not appear to have been 
in Plato’s contemplation to admit 
men indiscriminately to the privi- 
leges of citizens of his common- 
wealth *. When, says he, a shep- 
herd and herdsman engage in 
their respective offices, they se- 

arate the healthy from the sick, 
the noble from the ignoble, lest 
the former should perish from 
contagion. The legislator should 
do the same. 

In the first place, the number 
of citizens of whom the republic 
is to consist ought to be deter- 


* Laws: book 5. 


mined. In the next place, it 
should be agreed into how many, 
and what kind of parts the distri- 
bution to the citizens should be 
made. In the third place, the land 
and habitations should be distri- 
buted equally, as far as practica- 
ble. But the number of the citi- 
zens must be determined with 
reference to neighbouring cities ; 
that is to say, they should be suf- 
ficiently numerous to defend them- 
selves ‘against the incursions of 
unjust neighbours ; and the lands 
sufficiently extensive to afford nu- 
triment to so many moderate men. 
The number of the husbandmen 
and of those that defend the ter- 
ritory should be 5040 +, and the 
land should be divided into as 
many portions. The number 5040 
is capable of exact division by 2, 
3,4,5,6,7,8,9,and10 +t. Every 
legislator ought to know what 
number will be most useful to all 
cities. But we say that that num- 
ber is best adapted for this pur- 
pose which possesses in_ itself 
many distributions, and those or- 
derly disposed. But the number 
5040, both for the purposes of 


_ war and peace, for all conventions 


and communions, for tributes and 
distributions, cannot be cut into 
one of more than 60 parts. These 
things, however, ought to be more 
fully considered at leisure by the 
legislator. 

No alterations should be made 
in any thing which ought to be 
performed respecting the Gods, 
their temples, and their sacred 


t+ I conceive it to be Plato’s inten- 
tion that the republic should consist 
of 5040 families. 
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No one should know his own 
children, but consider all as his 
kindred. Hence those of an equal 
age will regard each other as bro- 
thers and sisters; they will re- 
verence their elders as parents 
and grandfathers ; and the elders 
will esteem the younger as their 
children and grandchildren. In 
the nuptial league, the worthy 
should mingle with the worthy ; 
the children of the good should 
be properly educated ; but those 
of the bad sent to some other 
city, yet so that such of the adults 
as might afterwards be found to 
be of a good disposition should 
be recalled from exile ; while, on 
the contrary, those who were re- 
tained from the first in the city as 
good, but proved afterwards bad, 
should be banished. 

This entire community of pro- 
perty, of wives, and of children, 
appears to be confined to the 
guardians (perhaps the auxiliaries 
may also be included) ; for the 
laws applicable to the city pre- 
scribe punishments for the crimes 
of adultery and theft, which, if 
marriage and private property had 
been wholly abolished, could not 
have been the subjects of legisla- 
tion. It is, however, to be ob- 
served, that even as respects the 
guardians, the projector of the 
republic does not contemplate an 
unrestricted intercourse of the 
sexes: for there is a prohibition, 
Ist, of the commixture of those 
of nearly equal ages, with a view 
to prevent the union of brothers 
and sisters ; and in the 2d place, 
the sexual intercourse is restrict- 
ed, in respect to the males, from 
the age of thirty to that of fifty- 
five ; and in respect to females, 
from twenty to forty *. The regu- 


* Republic: book 4, 





lation of marriages (if they can be 
so called is intrusted to the elders, 
who will study to improve the 
breed of men, as men are careful 
to improve the breed of horses 
and dogs. 

The women belonging to the 
classes of the guardians and auxi- 
liaries are to be, in ail respects, 
educated as the men. They are 
to learn gymnastic exercises, and 
to engage in war along with the 
men.— Girls, says the Athenian 
guest t, should apply themselves to 
every kind of dancing, and fight- 
ing in armour ; but women (that 
is to say matrons) to military evo- 
lutions, and the taking up and 
laying down of arms, if on no 
other account, yet that if at any 
time there should be occasion for 
all the men leaving the city to 
march to battle, the women may 
be able to defend the children and 
the rest of the city. It is a great 
fault to educate women in so 
shameful a manner as to be infe- 
rior even to birds, who fight for 
their offspring with the strongest 
of savage animals, and are willing 
to die in their defence. But our . 
women (the Athenian) in time of 
danger run to sacred places, and 
fill all the altars and temples, and 
thus give rise to an opinion that 
man is naturally the most timid 
of all animals. The custom of 
excluding women from engaging 
with all their strength in the same 
pursuits as men, is the most fool- 
ish of all customs: for thus a 
city is deprived of nearly half its 
strength. 

The wives of our guardians, says 
Socrates t, must be unclothed, 
since they are to put on virtue for 
clothes; and they must bear a 


+ Laws: book 7. 
{ Republic: book 4. 






































art in war, and the government 
of the city. But the lightest part 
of these services is to be allotted 
to them on account of the weak- 
ness of their sex. The women 
must be common to all the men, 
and no woman dwell with any man 
privately. He nevertheless, ra- 
ther inconsistently, adds, But to 
mix together i ina ‘disorderly man- 
ner, is neither holy in a city of 
happy persons, nor will the rulers 
permit it. We must make mar- 
riages as much as possible sacred. 
—How marriages are to be sacred 
where there is a community of 
wives, is to me quite unintelli- 
gible.—He who excels in war is, 
according to our sage, to have the 
privilege of embracing whatever 
woman he pleases.—Thus much 
with respect to the intercourse of 
the sexes, 

The ideas of Plato regarding the 
distribution of lands in the repub- 
lic, the number of the citizens, 
and other constitutional arrange- 
ments, are to be collected from 
the laws : and lest I should mis- 
represent his meaning, which in 
many particulars I do not clearly 
comprehend, I shall leave him to 
speak for himself. 

It does not appear to have been 
in Plato’s contemplation to admit 
men indiscriminately to the privi- 
leges of citizens of his common- 
wealth *. When, says he, a shep- 
herd and herdsman engage in 
their respective -offices, they se- 
parate the healthy from the sick, 
the noble from the ignoble, lest 
the former should perish from 
contagion. The legislator should 
do the same. 

In the first place, the number 
of citizens of whom the republic 
is to consist ought to be deter- 


* Laws: book 5. 
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mined. In the next place, it 
should be agreed into how many, 
and what kind of parts the distri- 
bution to the citizens should be 
made. In the third place, the land 
and nabitations should be distri- 
buted equally, as far as practica- 
ble. But the number of the citi- 
zens must be determined with 
reference to neighbouring cities ; 
that is to say, they should be suf- 
ficiently numerous to defend them- 
selves against the incursions of 
unjust neighbours ; and the lands 
sufficiently extensive to afford nu- 
triment to so many moderate men. 
The number of the husbandmen 
and of those that defend the ter- 
ritory should be 5040 +, and the 
land should be divided into as 
many portions. The number 5040 
is capable of exact division by 2, 
3, 4,5, 6,7,8,9,and 10 t. Every 
legislator ought to know what 
number will be most useful to all 
cities. But we say that that num- 
ber is best adapted for this pur- 
pose which possesses in itself 
many distributions, and those or- 
derly disposed. But the number 
5040, both for the purposes of 
war and peace, for all conventions 
and communions, for tributes and 
distributions, cannot be cut into 
one of more than 60 parts. These 
things, however, ought to be more 
fully considered at leisure by the 
legislator. 

‘No alterations should be made 
in any thing which ought to be 
performed respecting the Gods, 
their temples, and their sacred 


+ I conceive it to be Plato’s inten- 
tion that the republic should consist 
of 5040 families. 
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concerns. In the distribution of 
lands, a portion should first be se- 
lected for illustrious groves, and 
other sacred purposes ; so that 
the inhabitants of each of the 
parts, assembling at stated times, 
may with facility prepare them- 
selves for their respective employ- 
ments, so as during the sacrifices 
to associate benevolently with and 
recognize each other ; for nothing 
is more advantageous to a city 
than for the citizens to be known 
to each other ; since, where this 
is not the case, neither honours 
nor governors are properly ap- 
pointed, nor can any one obtain 
the justice which is due to him. 

The best polity is that where, 
through the whole city, that an- 
cient proverb is observed, That 
all things are common among 
friends : private property should 
by all possible means be exter- 
minated from life. Things, too, 
which are private by nature, 
should every where, as much as 
possible, become common ; such 
as the eyes, the ears, and the 
hands : for seeing, hearing, and 
acting, should be employed for 
common advantage. In like man- 
ner, all men should praise and 
blame the same things *, rejoice 
in and be afflicted + with the same 
circumstances ; and as much as 
possible adopt such laws as will 
unite the city in the most eminent 
degree.—Let us now consider the 
nature of this polity, and how it 
may be established. 

In the first place, land and 
houses should be distributed to 
the citizens ; they should not be 
suffered to cultivate the land in 
common. Land, however, and 
houses should be distributed to 


* 1 Corinthians, chap. i. ver. 10. 
+ Romans, chap. xii, ver. 15. 


them with this intention,—that 
each may consider the portion al- 
lotted to him as common to the 
whole city. But this region being 
their country, they ought to re- 
verence it in a greater degree than 
children their mother. As many 
vestal hearths as are distributed to 
us at present, so many ought al- 
ways to be distributed, and neither 
more nor fewer in number. But 
a thing of this kind will be firmly 
established in every city, if every 
one leaves that child to which he 
is most attached the only heir of 
his allotted portion. But those 
who have more children than one t¢ 
should, for this purpose, portion 
the females according to the esta- 
blished law, but commit the males 
to the care of those citizens that 
have no children of their own.— 
However, if benevolence is want- 
ing, or each of the citizens has a 
numerous progeny of male or fe- 
male children, or on the contrary, 
then that greatest and most ho- 
nourable governor whom we have 
established, must consider what is 
proper to be done in either of these 
cases, and, whether there is an 
abundance or defect of children, 
must devise some method by which 
5040 habitations alone may always 
remain. But there are many me- 
thods by which this may be accom- 
plished. For procreation may be 
restrained, which is the cause of 
this superabundance; and, on the 
contrary, by diligent superintend- 
ance, an increase of offspring may 
be obtained when it is requisite, 
to fill up vacancies occasioned by 
war or pestilence. This may be 


} Plato has told us in another place, 
that his citizens are not to know their 
own children. There is, therefore, 
an obscurity here, unless the former 
passage is to be restricted to the 
guardians and auxiliaries. 
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accomplished by honour and dis- 
grace, and by admonitory dis- 
courses of the old to the young ; 
if not, that ancient device must be 
adopted, that a colony should be 
formed.—And here | take leave to 
put in a word to the disciples of 
Malthus, who are no doubt pre- 
pared to say that Plato, with all 
his philanthropy, had a shrewd 
guess that the principle of popula- 
tion would spoil his republic. | 
beg, then, to refer them to M. Sis- 
mondi, who assures us that the 
population of Tuscany has been 
kept nearly stationary for two cen- 
turies by the good management 
of the heads of families, who, 
through the influence which they 
have established among their re- 
latives, have managed to regulate 
marriages so as to prevent an ex- 
cess ora deficiency of numbers.— 
And I would ask, whether the te- 
nor of the Essay oa Population 
be not to inculcate the necessity 
of regulating in like manner the 
marriages of the working classes ? 
If they say that this is an absurd 
speculation, I then tell them that 
Mr. Malthus has thrown away 
much time and iearning ; for in 
that case there is no other remedy 
than vice and misery for excessive 
population, and we must go on 
blundering as heretofore to the 
end of the chapter.—To return to 
Plato. 

In this city there is no ardent 
pursuit of gain, nor is it lawful for 
any one to apply himself to the 
acquisition of illiberal wealth : be- 
cause the disgraceful mechanic 
art, as it is called, which is em- 
ployed for this purpose, subverts 
liberal manners, No private per- 
son is to be permitted to possess 
either silver or gold. But because 
there is daily occasion for money 
for the sake of commutation, which 


is nearly necessary to artificers, 
and to all those that have similar 
wants, in order to pay the wages 
of mercenaries, servants, and hus- 
bandmen ; for the sake of these 
things, we permit the use of mo- 
ney in the city, but order it to be 
such as may be honoured by our 
citizens, but despised by other 
men. For the sake of war, indeed, 
and travelling to other countries, 
as when ambassadors are sent to 
foreign nations, or for some other 
necessary purpose, the city should 
possess a quantity of common coin 
of Greece, 

The city ought to be built as 
nearly as possible in the middle 
of the country, and in a place pos- 
sessing things accommodated to 
the city. The temple of Vesta, 
Jupiter, and Minerva, should first 
of all be raised, under the appel- 
lation of the Acropolis, or Tower 
of the City. This temple should 
be circularly inclosed, and from 
this inclosure the city and all the 
region should be divided into 
twelve parts. But the twelve parts 
ought to be equalized in sucha 
manner, that the portion of the 
prolific land may be small, but 
that of the unprolific great, and the 
allotted portions should be 5040. 
Again, each of these should receive 
a twofold division. The streets 
should be divided into twelve 
parts, and indeed every other pos- 
session, equality being preserved 
in the greatest degree, and a de- 
scription made of every particular. 
The twelve sections of the city 
ought to be divided in the same 
manner as the rest of the region, 
viz. so that each section shall have 
two habitations, one near the mid- 
dle, and the other near the extre- 
mity. 

In a new city, edifices are in 
the first place to be attended to, 
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and particularly the temples and 
walls of the city. The temples 
ought to be built round all the fo- 
rum, and the city in the form of a 
circle, and in an elevated place, 
for the sake of defence and purity. 
The houses of the governors and 
judges should be situated near the 
temples, and also the courts of 
justice. With respect to the walls, 
the Athenian guest, addressing 
Megillus, says, 1 agree with the 
Spartans, that they should be per- 
mitted to lie sleeping on the earth, 
and not be raised ; for that poeti- 
cal assertion respecting them is 
deservedly praised, that walls 
ought to be of brass and iron ra- 
ther than of earth. With us, in- 
deed, the custom of sending young 
men every year into the fields to 
dig trenches, and raise buildings, 
for the purpose of restraining the 
incursions of the enemy, is ex- 
tremely ridiculous. We likewise 
inclose our city with walls, which, 
in the first place, by no means 
contributes to the health of the 
citizens ; and in the next place, 
usually produces an effeminate 
disposition in the inhabitants, who 
are more prone to seek shelter 
than to fight. But if there is any 
occasion for walls, the houses of 
individuals should be so raised 
from the first that the whole city 
may be.one continuous circular 
wall, and that all the houses may 
have a secure passage to the dif- 
ferent roads of the city. Thus con- 
structed, the city, having the form 
of one house, will be no unplea- 
sant spectacle, and will be in every 
respect adapted to the ease of its 
guards, and to the safety of the 
whole. 

The city will resemble the ca- 
vity of the head*. The junior 


* Laws: book 12. 


guardians, placed as it were on the 
highest summit, whence they can 
survey in a circle the whole city, 
will learn everything that passes 
in it, and report it to the elders, 
by whose counsel they will be en- 
abled to maintain good order. 

Plato carries his notions of le- 
gislation to the utmost possible 
extent. He would leave no act 
of public or private life unregu- 
lated ¢. You should omit nothing 
either great or small which may 
be called laws, or manners, or stu- 
dies ; for by all these, a city is 
bound together. Things nume- 
rous and weighty will never be 
well conducted without an atten. 
tion to things few and small ft. 
Again §, he who is of opinion that 
things public and common only 
should be established by law, anc 
that the concerns of private per- 
sons should not be regulated, does 
not think rightly. Neither any 
male or female should be at any 
time without a governor ||, nor ac- 
customed either seriously or in 
sport to do any thing from their 
own will ; but to look perpetually 
to a governor, and to obey. his 
mandates: to stand when he com- 
mands, walk, engage in gymnas- 
tic exercises, wash, eat, rise by 
night for the purpose of keeping 
guard and giving signals, and 
neither to pursue nor give way to 
any one, without the mandate of 
the governor. In one word, a 
citizen should never do or know 
any thing separate from others ; 
but the life of all should, in the 
highest degree, be collected into 
one, subsist together, and be com- 
mon. 

Plato accordingly insists J that 


Book 7 t Book 10. 
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the bridegrooms ought to live at 
public tables as well after as be- 
fore their nuptials. He observes 
to Megillus, When eating in pub- 
lic was first instituted by you 
Lacedemonians, it appeared a 
Strange thing: but having been 
adopted from necessity during a 
period of war, and having been 
found to conduce greatly to the 
safety of the city, it came to be 
established by law, as respects the 
men.—He then says, that the 
same regulation should have been 
extended to the women, which, 
however, he admits, would be a 
matter of much difficulty: for 
being accustomed to live timo- 
rously and obscurely, they will 
make every possible resistance, 
and greatly overpower the legis- 
lator. He adds (fie upon his un- 
gallantry !), women will not en- 
dure even the most rational dis- 
course without vociferation. 

It is well known * that Plato’s 
system of education commences 
at, indeed it may be said to pre- 
cede, the birth of the child: for 
he would regulate the exercises, 
the diet, and the regimen of preg- 
nant women; and there can be 
little doubt that in this he is quite 
right. How far modern physicians 
will approve of his next prescrip- 
tion is more questionable-—The 
infant, when born, should be 
fashioned like wax, when he is 
moist, and, for the space of two 
years, bound with rollers.—I ra- 
ther think that this system of ban- 
daging is now exploded, except 
in cases of weakness or deformity. 
— He proceeds to recommend that 
the nurses should carry the chil- 
dren either into the fields, or to 
the temples, or to their acquaint- 


* Laws: book 7. 
VOL. III. 


ance, till they are sufficiently able 
tostand alone ; andthatthen they 
should be careful lest their legs 
become distorted by resting too 
much upon them; to avoid which 
danger, he would have them car- 
ried till they are three years old: 
but then he would select strong 
women for nurses, and have more 
than one for each child. Nutrition 
and motion should be applied night 
and day, so that, if it were possible, 
children should be in such a con- 
dition as if they were always sail- 
ing on the sea, 

From three to six years of age, 
all children should assemble in the 
temples of their respective dis- 
tricts, the nurses keeping a watch- 
ful eye over their orderly beha- 
viour, and being themselves under 
the control of a superintendant 
nurse, After the age of six years, 
the boys are to be separated from 
the girls, and to be sent to the 
masters of equestrian and other 
exercises, where they should be 
taught to use both hands alike.— 
A boy, says Plato, is the most dif- 
ficult to manage of all wild ani- 
mals. 

When the youth are prepared 
to enter upon military exercises +, 
our legislator is not for mere sham 
fights, but, at the risk of fatal ac- 
cidents, would have the combat- 
ants armed with balls and darts, 
which approach as nearly as pos- 
sible to true and dangerous wea- 
pons. 

I] shall not attempt to follow 
Plato through all the ramifications 
of his laws, embracing as they do 
the multifarious concerns of social 
life—He treats of marriages and 
divorces, of testamentary be- 
quests, of heirs, of buying and 
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selling, of contracts, —all of which 
are familiar subjects of legislation 
in ofdinary communities ; and | 
ath sufficiently national to fancy 
that in this country our lawyers 
know nearly, if not altogether, as 
well tis did Plato himself, how to 
deal with these and such like mat- 
ters, which savour of competition 
and strife, the fruits of selfishness, 
and of the rights of private pro- 
perty.—I shall, however, select a 
few sentences. 

Itis shameful* that Homer, Tyr- 
tus, and other poets, should have 
written more beautifully than Ly- 
curgus, Solon, and other legisla- 
tots. Writings respecting laws 
should be by far the most beauti- 
ful and best of all writings ; they 
ee to be full of benevolence 
and ptudence ; and not like those 
of a tytaht, commanding, threat- 
ening, and written on walls. 

In whatever manner any one 
fay prevent injuries, whether by 
works or words, pleasure or pain, 
honour or infamy, fines or gifts, 
so as that men may love justice, 
this is the business of legislation. 
But those whom the legislator per- 
ceives to be incurable, he should 

unish in the extreme, as knowing 
that death is better than life to all 
such as these; and that when they 
are liberated from life, they will 
doubly benefit others: for they 
will serve as a warning not to act 
unjustly, and the city by their 
death will be freed from bad men, 
On this account it will be neces- 
sary for the legislator to punish 
incurable, but no other, offences 
with death. 

Offendérs f are not to be punish- 
ed because they have acted ill (for 
what is done can never become 
undone), but that both offenders 


* Laws: book 9. +t Book 11. 


and those that see them punished 
may hate injustice. The laws, like 
good archers, should consider this 
as a mark, viz. to proportion the 
punishment to the degree of crime. 

If any man ¢, through a divine 
destiny, should be naturally suf- 
ficient to comprehend what is the 
public good, he would require no 
laws for the government of him- 
self. 

I do not despise the poetic 
tribe §: but as these men are stu- 
dious of imitation, they easily, 
and in the best manner, describe 
things amidst which they have 
beene ducated: but whatever is 
foreign from their education, they 
imitate with difficulty in actions, 
and with still more difficulty in 
words. 

It may be asserted that all in- 
temperance of pleasures, of what- 
ever kind, and all disgraceful con- 
duct, is not properly blamed as 
the consequence of voluntary 
guilt: for no one is voluntarily 
bad : but he who is depraved be- 
comes so through a certain ill 
habit of body, and an unskilful 
education. But nevertheless, these 
two circumstances are inimical to 
all, and productive of a certain 
ill. 

The proper punishment |; of 
him who acts disorderly and ine- 
legantly is, to make him act with 
order and elegance. The medicine 
of science is the most perfect and 
best of all medicines. 

After the Athenian guest had 
concluded his discourse 4, Megil- 
lus the Lacedemonian thus ad- 
dressed Clinias the Cretan :—O 
friend Clinias! from all that has 
now been said, it follows, that we 


t Book 9. § Timeus. 
|| The Critias or Atlanticus. 
@ Laws: book 12. 
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must either forgo the establish- 
ment of the projected republic, or 
prevail upon this our guest to as- 
sist us in establishing it. Clinias 
assents to this proposal, and they 
both agree to exert their endea- 
vours to detain the guest. 

That Plato himself intended, 
and expected to reduce his theory 
to practice, is abundantly evident. 
His political wisdom was held in 
such high estimation, that several 
States solicited his assistance in 
new modelling their respective 
forms of government. To an ap- 
plication of the Cyrenians, he gave 
this oracular answer,—* It is very 
difficult to give laws to so pro- 
Sperous a people.” He rejected 
the application of the Arcadians 
and the Thebans, because they 
refused to adopt the plan of his 
republic, which required an equal 
distribution of property. He gave 
his advice, however, to several 
Grecian states, and furnished a 
code of laws for Syracuse. Plo- 
tinus, a Platonic philosopher, who 
flourished in the early part of the 
third century, requested the em- 
peror Gallienus, to build in Cam- 
pania a city, to be inhabited by 
a body of philosophers, and go- 
verned by the laws of Plato, under 
the name of Platonopolis ; pro- 
mising that he and his friends 
would lay the foundation of this 
philosophical colony : but the em- 
peror was dissuaded from acceding 
to this proposal. 

This feeble attempt to give an 
outline of Plato’s scheme, may 
perhaps serve to excite some of 
your learned friends to correct the 
mistakes, and to supply the de- 
fects of which I have been guilty 
in describing the sucial system 
projected by so great and good a 
man. I am fully conscious that 
Ihave a very imperfect conception 


of the nature and design of many 
of his arrangements ; and that 
this is mainly attributable to the 
dullness of my apprehension, 

Feb. 2, 1828. PHiLtape.ruus, 





WEALTH AND MISERY. 


For the Consideration of Legislators. 
By Rozsert Date Owen. 


[Continued from page 36. | 
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WE have stated that the amount 
of scientific power now employed 
by Great Britain, to aid her work- 
ing population in producing 
wealth, is equal, according to the 
estimate of Robert Owen, to the 
unaided manual labour of four 
hundred millions of workmen, 
Although we have given this esti- 
mate as an approximation only to 
the exact amount, yet we are con- 
vinced that it is not far from the 
truth; and we think it is more 
likely to be below than above the 
reality. 

Still, to avoid all possible cavil 
or charge of exaggeration, we will 
take the amount at one half the 
above, or at two hundred millions 
only. This estimate, though in 
our opinion so much below the 
truth, is quite sufficient for our 
argument, 

The present population of Great 
Britain may be about 20,000,000. 
One-fourth of this number is a 
large proportion of the whole to 
estimate as actual producers ; but 
say one-fourth, or 9,000,000, 
Then it follows, that each pro- 
ducer in Great Britain creates, in 
any given period of time, as much 
wealth as, at an earlier period of 
the world, forty workmen pro- 
duced in the same time. Great 
Britain is, therefore, forty times 
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more wealthy now than she was 
then. Yet, at that earlier period 
of the world, her population found 
means to subsist, and comfortably 
too ; much more comfortably than 
her working class subsists to-day ; 
for starvation, and a famine fever, 
were evils scarcely known to their 
simple ancestors. 

Or, to regard the subject from 
another point of view, the change 
to Great Britain, by the accession 
of modern scientific labour-saving 
power, is the same as if each one 
of her work-people had forty'slaves 
labouring for him day after day, 
from morning till night, without 
a moment's idleness ; yet requi- 
ring neither food nor ‘clothing for 
their services. 

Strange, almost incredible, as 
it may appear, this is literally 
true ; and any one, we believe, 
who will take the trouble to ex- 
amine the subject attentively, may 
satisfy himself that it is so. The 
fact, we are convinced, admits not 
of denial ; and it speaks volumes. 

It tells us that one-fortieth part 
of the present wealth of Great 
Britain formerly afforded her po- 
pulation subsistence and comfort. 
But that population does not re- 
quire more food and clothing, and 
other necessaries (that is, more 
wealth) now, than they did then : 
—as, then, a great number of 
British labourers have not, at this 
moment, wherewith to subsist in 
comfort, the direct and necessary 
inference is, that, by some means 
or other, a large proportion of 
Great Britain's working popula- 
tion is not suffered to enjoy so 
much as one-fortieth part of the 
wealth they produce. ‘The other 
thirty-nine fortieths are used, or 
dissipated, or destroyed, in some 
way or other, by some persons 
other than the producers. 


Can these things be so? They 
are so, and we have demonstrated 
the fact. Then by what strange 
fatality has a fact like this been 
overlooked by legislators, and by 
modern political economists? We 
know not, unless it be because 
mankind have been unfortunately 
trained to despise what is plain, 
and simple, and useful; and to 
look for knowledge and enjoyment 
in those productions of the mind 
and body, whose acquisition costs 
pain and labour; or, perhaps, be- 
cause the fact was thought too 
striking and dangerous to be made 
known to the public. 

Now, with such a fact before us, 
what shall we say of the present 
distress in Great Britain ? 

It cannot be produced by the 
taxes, imposed by her government, 
large as they appear. Niles, in his 
weekly Register, (of the 23rd Sep- 
tember,) estimates these at 103 
dollars per man per annum : this 
estimate is higher than any other 
we have seen; but suppose it ac- 
curate :—one hundred and three 
dollars represent scarcely as much 
wealth as is sufficient to support 
a family in comfort ; this cannot, 
therefore, be more ‘than one-for- 
tieth of Britain’s wealth ; because 
one-fortieth of that wealth did 
formerly, and therefore might still, 
afford to each family a comfortable 
subsistence. It follows, that Bri- 
tain’s taxes, excessive though they 
be, abstract, at most, one-fortieth 
only of the wealth produced by 
her inhabitants ; leaving the abs- 
traction of thirty-eight fortieths 
of each workman’s produce un- 
accounted for. 

It is evident, therefore, that the 
conclusion at which Mr. Niles ar- 
rives, in the otherwise ably written 
article to which we alluded above, 
is incorrect. His conclusion is, 
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that Britain's distress arises from 
the extravagant demands of her 
government and clergy, in the 
shape of taxes. Now, though these 
taxes may, and certainly do, in 
some degree, add to Britain’s pre- 
sent miserv, yet we have proved, 
we think conclusively, that this is 
a cause totally inadequate to pro- 
duce more than a very small por- 
tion of the evil complained of. 

The question recurs,— Whence, 
then, this enormous evil? Are we 
to look for its cause in the increase 
of scientific power in other coun- 
tries, rivals to Great Britain ; by 
which they are enabled to produce 
for themselves ? 

Doubtless the gradual and ge- 
neral introduction of scientific 
power throughout the world, must 
ultimately ruin Great Britain, if 
she persists in attempting to pre- 
serve her present system of com- 
merce : every day’s experience is 
a proof of this. But this fact is 
nothing more than an evidence of 
the wretched tendency of the com- 
mercial system. Must the British 
starve because their neighbours 
learn to increase their own pro- 
duction of wealth? By what so- 
phistry will modern legislators at- 
tempt to convince us, that-the 
increase of wealth in France, or 
Spain, or the United States, or 
any where else, necessarily pro- 
duces a diminution of wealth in 
Great Britain ? 

‘«* The fact that it does produce 
that effect,” they will, perhaps, 
tell us ‘‘ is enough.” 

It is indeed enough; but for 
what? Enough to prove to the 
world that a system which bases 
England’s commercial prosperity 
on the poverty and adversity of 
neighbouring nations, erects that 
prosperity on a sandy foundation : 
the tide of improvement, as it 


rises, will beat against it, and great 
will be the fall thereof. 


No IV. 


Not in Britain's system of tax- 
ation, then, extravagant though it 
be, and ruinous though it appear ; 
nor yet in the increasing wealth 
and growing commercial inde- 
pendence of her neighbours, must 
we look for the real cause of her 
strange and anomalous situation. 
It must be sought for elsewhere. 

Great Britain has learned to 
produce wealth, and does produce 
it most abundantly ; but she has 
not learned to distribute it, and 
hence her present distress. 

Wealth, as we have already 
stated, consists in a great variety 
of products, and man, to live in 
comfort, requires a certain portion 
of each of these. 

Now, it is evident, that if each 
one could produce for himself all 
the various articles of wealth that 
he requires, no possible injustice 
could happen in the distribution ; 
for each producer would retain 
and consume his own produce. It 
is also evident, that if such a state 
of things could exist, labour-saving 
machines must necessarily either 
increase man’s comfort, or dimi- 
nish the hours necessary to labour: 
for instance, if a man’s powers of 
production increased forty-fold, 
and he was still content with the 
same quantity of wealth which sa- 
tisfied his wants previously to that 
increase, he would only be required 
to labour during eighteen minutes 
each day instead of twelve hours ; 
or else, if he did work twelve 
hours, he would daily acquire forty 
times as much wealth. 

But this we know to be impos- 
sible, without giving up the im- 
mense advantages attending a di- 
vision of labour. It would throw 
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us back almost into the savage 
state. A workman cannot pro- 
duce, with advantage either to 
himself or the community, more 
than a very few different kinds of 
wealth ; these it is evident cannot 
supply his wants ; he can himself 
use but a small part of them, and 
the rest must be exchanged for 
other articles. Now it is evident 
that it is the manner in which these 
necessary exchanges are made, that 
produces want and poverty ; for 
we have just seen, that if no com- 
mercial exchanges were made at 
all, no injustice in the distribution 
could occur; and the producer 
would increase in wealth just in 
proportion as his means of produc- 
tion increased. In other words, 
it is the present system of com- 
mercial exchange that deprives 
Britain's labourers, in some way 
or other, of thirty-eight fortieths 
of the produce of their industry, 
and often starves them altogether, 
because they have already over- 
stocked the market, and are thus 
become useless as producers. Can 
no better system of exchange be 
devised than this ? 

Let us suppose a large family, 
the various members of which 
were of different occupations ; 
some farmers, others carpenters, 
some bakers, others weavers, and 
soon. And suppose this family 
producing for its own consump- 
tion ;—in what way would its 
members effect the necessary ex- 
changes of produce ? 

There are two different and di- 
stinct ways in which it might be 
done. 

Either—the farmer might sell 
his grain and other produce to the 
bakers, the carpenters, and the 
other members. of the family, for 
money, with which money he 
would afterwards. purchase from 


them what articles he wanted ; 
while they, in their turn, would 
dispose of their surplus produce 
in like manner, and for the same 
purpose. This is the commercial 
system in its simplest and least 
injurious form. 

Or else—the farmers might 
agree to supply the family with 
the products of their farm as they 
were wanted, the carpenters to 
prepare the necessary wood-work, 


the bakers to bake as much bread 


as the family required, and so of 


the others, each one furnishing 
his proportion to the family stock, 
and drawing from it what he re- 
quired. This plan would super- 
sede individual trading, and may 
be termed the federative or co- 
operative system. 

Now suppose further, that this 
family were just able to supply 
their wants : this would be a state 
of comparative adversity and po- 
verty. And, under the commercial 
system, what would be the con- 
sequence? The farmers, so soon 
as their grain was gathered in, 
would immediately find some one 
of the others ready and desirous 
to purchase it of them; the bakers 
would dispose of their bread as 
soon as it was baked ; the weavers 
of their cloth whenever it was 
taken from the loom: and thus 
each would regularly obtain the 
means of purchasing the articles 
of wealth he daily required. The 
greatest stimulus would be given 
to the industry of the family, and 
labour-saving machines would be 
eagerly resorted to so soon as they 
became known. 

This increase of productive 
power would greatly increase the 
wealth of the family. Each one 
would be soon able to supply much 
more than his portion towards the 
family wants, This, then, would 
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be a state of comparative ease and 
prosperity. But under the com- 
mercial system what happens? 
One of the farmers wishes to dis- 
pose of his grain as usual, but 
(must we say unfortunately ?) the 
family has grain enough already, 
and it remains on his hands ; the 
baker brings his bread, but finds 
that the family are already sup- 
plied with as much as they can 
eat, and his bread therefore is not 
wanted ; the weaver produces his 
cloth, but every one is already 
clothed, and no more is required : 
therefore, his cloth is, for the pre- 
sent, useless. What follows? 
Why, that the farmer, though he 
has grain enough, and to spare, 
can get nothing else ; the baker 
has bread to be sure, but he can 
obtain no money for it wherewith 
to purchase other articles of ne- 
cessity ; the weaver’s shop is filled 
with cloth, but that will not afford 
him food for a single meal. If we 
suppose that these persons have 
saved a little money, still they will 
only purchase sparinglv,not know- 
ing where they may obtain more; 
and the less they purchase from 
their neighbours, the less money 
do their neighbours obtain, and 
consequently the less can they 
purchase in return. This dimin- 
ishing consumption increases each 
member’s stock on hand, till at 
last the family market is fairly 
glutted. Then one farmer, or 
other: producer, lowers his price 
that he may undersell the others ; 
the others are forced to imitate 
his example, though conscious 
that by so doing they are obtain- 
ing less and less for their labour. 
But.even low prices will not in- 
duce the members to buy more 
grain, or more of any other pro- 
duce than they can consume ; so 
that such relief is but momentary, 


and ultimately renders matters 
worse. 

What remains to be done? The 
members of the family probably 
look out fora market among other 
families, whose wants are not so 
fully supplied, and thus dispose of 
their surplus wealth in exchange 
for the money which they require, 
to obtain from their fellow-mem- 
bers the necessaries of life. So 
long as other families are ill sup- 
plied at home, this course affords 
relief, But they, too, gradually 
learn to produce in abundance, 
and will take no more external 
produce. 

Thus all the wealth of the family 
is again forced back into the home 
market, and then come poverty 
and distress in every shape. The 
weavers starve, the farmers are 
ruined, and the whole family is 
reduced tu despair. And for what 
reason? Because the members 
have, each one, so much wealth 
that they cannot find means to ex- 
change products with one another. 
In fact, they are over supplied with 
all the necessaries of life to such a 
degree THAT THEY KNOW NOT 
HOW TO PREVENT HALF THEIR 
MEMBERS STARVING FOR WANT 
OF THEM. 

This is commercial prosperity ! 
the grand object of pursuit to 
which Britain, after years of un- 
remitted industry, is at last ap- 
proaching ; and whither France 
and Germany and the United 
States, and all other commercial 
nations, are rapidly following her. 

[To be continued. ] 





‘“* HEADLONG HALL.” 


In turning over the pages of that 
amusing volume ‘‘HeadlongHall,” 
we were much pleased to meet 
with passages so fully in accord. 
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ance with our own views of the 
present system. We must, how- 
ever, premise, that as the following 
extracts have been selected from 
a dialogue in which the two par- 
ties maintain opposite opinions ; 
‘they are not to be understood as 
the real sentiments of the author. 
What his own bias may be, is left 
to the conjecture of his readers : 
we, the advocates of a better sy- 
stem, are indebted to him for the 
forcible expression of some of the 
evils of the present. 

“ You present to me a compli- 
cated picture of artificial life, and 
require me to admire it. Seas 
covered with vessels, every one of 
which contains two or three ty- 
rants, and from fifty to a thousand 
slaves, ignorant, gross, perverted, 
and active only in mischief. Ports 
resounding with life, in other 
words, with noise and drunken- 
ness, the mingled din of avarice, 
intemperance, and prostitution. 
Profound researches, scientific in- 
ventions : to what end? to con- 
tract the sum of human wants ? 
to teach the art of living on a 
little? to disseminate indepen- 
dence, liberty, and health? No: 
to multiply factitious desires, to 
stimulate depraved appetites, to 
invent unnatural wants, to heap 
up incense on the shrine of luxury, 
and accumulate expedients of 
selfish and ruinous profusion. 
Complicated machinery ; behold 
its blessings ! Twenty years ago, 
at the dvor of every cottage sate 
the good woman with her spin- 
ning-wheel : the children, if not 
more profitably employed than in 
gathering heath and sticks, at 
least laid in a stock of health and 
strength to sustain the labours of 
maturer years. Where is the 


spinning-wheel now, and every 
simple and insulated occupation 


of the industrious cottager ? 


‘Wherever this boasted machinery 


is established, the children of the 
poor are death-doomed from their 
cradles. Look for one moment 
at midnight into a cotton mill, 
amidst the smell of oil, the smoke 
of lamps, the rattling of wheels, 
the dizzy and complicated motions 
of diabolical mechanism. Con- 
template the littlke human ma- 
chines that keep play with the 
revolutions of the iron work, rob- 
bed at that hour of their natural 
rest, as of air and exercise by day: 
observe their pale and ghastly 
features, more ghastly in that 
baleful and malignant light, and 
tell me if you do not fancy your- 
self on the threshold of Virgil's 
hell, where 


‘Continuo auditz voces, vagitus et 
ingens, 

Infantumque anime flentes, in 
limine primo, 

Quos dulcis vitz exsortes, et ab 
ubere raptos, 

Abstulit atra dies, et funere mersit 
acerbo!’ 


Nor is the lot of the parents more 
enviable : sedentary victims of 
unhealthy toil, they have neither 
the corporeal energy of the sa- 
vage, nor the mental acquisitions 
of the civilized man. Mind, in- 
deed, they have none, and scarcely 
animal life. They are mere auto- 
mata, component parts of the 
enormous machines, which ad. 
minister to the pampered appe- 
tites of the few, who consider 
themselves the most valuable por- 
tion of a state, because they con- 
sume in indolence the fruits of the 
earth, and contribute nothing to 
the benefit of the community.” 
Such are the pernicious results 
of the misapplication of a power, 
which in a community. properly 
organized, would extend to every 
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individual abundant means of 
gratifying all his rational desires. 

Our Magazine could inform the 
author that the period anticipated 
in the following paragraph had 
already arrived. 

“The progress of philosophical 
investigation, and the rapidly in- 
creasing accuracy of human know- 
ledge, approximate by degrees: the 
diversities of opinion ; so that, in 
process of time, moral science will 
be susceptible of mathematical 
demonstration ; and clear and in- 
disputable principles being uni- 
versally recognised, the coinci- 
dence of deduction will necessarily 
follow.” 

And again 

‘* The extensive circle of gene- 
ral philanthropy, which, in the 
present advanced stage of human 
nature, comprehends in its cir- 
cumference the destinies of the 
whole species, originated, and still 
proceeds, from that narrower cir- 
cle of domestic affection, which 
first set limits to the empire of 
selfishness, and, by purifying th 
passions and enlarging the affec- 
tions of mankind, has given to the 
views of benevolence an increas- 
ing and illimitable expansion, 
which will finally diffuse happi- 
ness and peace over the whole 
surface of the world.” 





PROPOSAL FOR COMMENCING 
CO-OPERATION. 


One of the chief difficulties ex- 
perienced by those who have at- 
tempted to form societies of mu- 
tual Co-operation, has arisen from 
the loss of income which the as- 
sociates sustain upon quitting 
their occupations in old society, 
before arrangements have been 
made in the new establishments 
for regular employment, or a mar- 
VOL, III. 


ket found for the surplus produce. 
Hence funds have become neces- 
sary, not only for the erection of 
the buildings, stocking the farm, 
and providing raw materials for 
any manufactures, but also for 
supporting the families until the 
first harvest. We may form some 
idea of this additional expense, by 
estimating the expenditure of two 
hundred families at twenty shil- 
lings per week each, (the average 
rate of wages,) which for one year 
amounts to ten thousand four hun- 
dred pounds. Anycommencement 
of, or approximation to, the social 
system, that will secure to the 
members their present employ- 
ment and wages, and at the same 
time hold out inducements to 
those capitalists who seek only a 
safe and profitable investment, to 
advance their money, must afford 
greater prospect of success than 
any attempt that has hitherto been 
made.—The following plan has 
been suggested to us, and we 
think it combines both these ad- 
antages. 

In “the immediate vicinity of 
London, within a mile of the 
bridges, it is propused to erect a 
square of buildings sufficiently 
large to accommodate two hun- 
dred families, and to let out two 
rooms to each family at the same 
rate as lodgings of the same size 
in the city. 

If four proprietors agree to 
build a square, each may under- 
take one side, which would remain 
separate and independent pro- 
perty; orif eight united, then half 
the side of a square could be ap- 
portioned to each landlord. This 
arrangement would do away with 
any idea of risk of partnership, as 
no further connection or even 
communication would be required 
to subsist between the proprietors, 

K 
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than would be necessary to agree 
upon the uniformity of the plan. 

Some individuals have already 
undertaken, at their own risk, to 
erect infantand otherschool-rooms 
in the centre of the square. 

These apartments, light, con- 
venient, and airy, and equally in- 
dependent, would be taken by the 
working classes in preference to 
the close rooms in confined and 
dirty alleys, where the children 
are an incumbrance to their mo- 
thers, or running about without 
superintendance in the streets. 
Under the proposed arrangement, 
the children, when not engaged in 
the schools, would be playing in 
the square, and at all times within 
sight of their parents or teachers. 

One of the inhabitants could 
receive the rents weekly, having 
a small compensation for his 
trouble. 

There appears to be great sim- 
plicity in this plan, and its execu- 
tion is free from difficulty. It is 
calculated to produce habits of 
order and cleanliness in the adults, 
and to generate a desire for ra- 
tional amusements with superior 
means of gratification, inasmuch 
as the inconvenience of distance 
and bad weather would be avoided 
in attending the evening lectures 
or music in the school-rooms. 
The wives and elder children would 
also participate in these improving 
pleasures. 

If no further progress than is 
here presented was made towards 
Co-operation,a great benefit would 
be secured: but as some of our 
sanguine friends will not allow us 
to fix any land-marks, we must 
needs point out the facilities which 
the plan affords for the gradual 
accomplishment of their ardent 


When two hundred families are 


thus ‘congregated, there will be 
less difficulty in imparting to them 
a knowledge of the social system. 
The simple, but comprehensive 
arrangement itself, is calculated 
to enlighten them :—already they 
have their “ benefit sick clubs,”’ 
‘* benefit funeral clubs,” ‘‘ savings 
banks,” &c. these would probably 
be remodelled by themselves, se- 
lecting their members from the 
square, and from the immediate 
neighbourhood. Ifthe bread, beer, 
or meat, obtained from the ad- 
joining streets were of inferior 
quality, they would soon remedy 
the evil, by baking, brewing, and 
killing their own mutton. By ac- 
complishing one object at a time, 
and never beginning a second be- 
fore the first was completed, they 
would go forward with order and 
security, and they would progres- 
sively discover that there is no 
want which cannot be better sup- 
plied through mutual aid*, stimu- 
lated by that spirit of kindness, 
without which their best directed 
efforts will never be crowned with 
success. 

We should wish to see this 


* In the Rev. Daniel Wilson's 
reply to a request of the parishioners 
of Islington to take the chair at a 
meeting convened for the purpose of 
forming ‘‘A Mutual Assurance So- 
ciety, by which the labouring classes 
can assist each other in old age, sick- 
ness, and infirmity; we find the fol- 
lowing judicious remark :—-** For it 
is impossible, I think, not to see, 
that if two hundred or more persons 
will form a society for mutual aid, 
on correct principles, each one will 
know, that whenever he falls sick, 
he shall have two hundred friends to 
help him ; and that during the years 
of health, he will have the gratifica- 
tion of affording to others the aid 
which he requires from time to'tim 
himself.” . 
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scheme adopted, in conjunction 
with the Pestalozzian Model In- 
fant School, of which an interest- 
ing Prospectus was inserted in 
our last. M. 





THE SUSSEX GENERAL CO- 
OPERATIVE TRADING AS- 
SOCIATION. 


To the Editor. 


Sir,—I am requested to inform 
you that a Co-operative Society 
was established here on the Ist of 
January last, called ‘‘ The Sussex 
General Co-operative Trading As- 
sociation.” Their objects are to 
read and discuss its principles, and 
diffuse a knowledge of the actual 
results of such information to our 
fellow labourers throughout the 
country ; and, further, by small 
weekly contributions, to purchase 
provisions, &c. wholesale, and re- 
tail the same to their members 
and others generally, at the usual 
prices, leaving the profits to accu- 
mulate for the purpose of pur- 
chasing or leasing land for the 
formation of a community, on the 
principles of mutual co-operation 
and equal distribution of property, 
as set forth by that worthy phi- 
lanthropist, Robert Owen, Esq. of 
New Lanark. 

The members, as yet but 18 in 
numbers, are exceedingly zealous 
in the cause, and have framed 
rules and regulations, which they 
will proceed to pass as soon as 
two more members be obtained. 
Among these rules, there is one 
feature they wish to recommend 
to the immediate notice of those 
societies who have not yet em- 
braced it ; it comes under the de- 
nomination of ‘‘ Unity in Business, 
and General Transactions of Life ;” 
it is with them an optional clause, 
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yet they have found that every 
member who is in any way of 
business, has most cordially com- 
plied with it, and signed the fol- 
lowing declaration. 

‘“‘] hereby promise, in conformity 
with the Rules and Regulations of 
the Sussex General 0-operatine 
Trading Association, to register the 
names, &c. of all those members 
(requiring it) who shall transact any 
business with me, and, at the expira- 
tion of each quarter, allow a discount, 
at the rate of 5 per cent, from the 
results of such unity, to be given in 
aid of the funds of the association. 


(Signed) 

All transactions in this case is 
ready money; and should any 
member give or receive an order 
previous to paying or being paid 
for the former, he is fined 2d. in 
aid of the funds. Every member 
keeps a memorandum book, which 
is called over, for orders, twice a 
week, by their chairman. 

You perceive, Sir, by this, that 
they have combined a private in- 
terest with that ofa public interest; 
and as an instance of its good ef. 
fects, | beg to state that they have 
already expended upwards of five 
pounds with their butcher, and 
nearly as much with their tea- 
dealers, bakers, and shoemakers ; 
and by their continuing to deal 
with each other in this way, when 
more numerous (as many profes- 
sions, such as ‘tailors, hatters, 
coal- merchants, &c. have not yet 
joined) ,they confidently anticipate 
ultimate success. The society have 
also, in connexion with this article, 
printing-presses, both letter-press 
and copper-plate, from the earn- 
ings of which they derive the same 
emolument. Their general store 
is also a receptacle for the various 
manufactures of the members as 
will leave a profit of at least 10 
per cent ; and in order to hold 
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out an encouragement to the 
members to deal at this, their 
own store, a drawback of 24 per 
cent is allowed upon all sums so 
expended. 

There are, I believe, four so- 
cieties of a similar description now 
existing ; and surely they will, ere 
another year is elapsed, be en- 
abled, by joining their capital, to 
take upon themselves the respon- 
sibility of a portion of land, or 
farm, as this ] am persuaded is all 
that is necessary to carry into ef- 
fect so desirable an object, there 
being many persons here ready 
and willing to commence opera- 
tions thereon. 

Apologizing for thus intruding 
on your valuable space, 

J.P. 


I am, &c. 
Cor, Sec. 
10, Queen's Place, Brighton, 
Feb. 20, 1828. 





INFANT EDUCATION. 


We have received the first annual 
report of the West of England In- 
fant School Society, of which the 
Duke of Bedford is president, and 
have been much gratified with its 
contents. This society is founded 
on very liberal and beneficent 
principles—as will appear from 
its first rule, viz. ‘“That the society 
shall embrace persons of ail reli- 
pou denominations ;"—and also 
rom the following remarks—‘‘ To 
prevent the possibility of what any 
individual might consider a mis- 
interpretation, the children are 
taught to answer all scriptural 
questions in the precise words of 
the Bible, without any comment 
whatever. To teach no particular 
creed or catechism in its schools; 
and to interfere in no manner 
whatever with religious opinions, 
are the distinguishing principles 


i 


upon which the West of England 
Infant School Society has been 
formed. 

The society has formed one 
school situated in Exeter, in which 
there were one hundred and thirty 
children in June 1827, at which 
time the report was drawn up; and 
these little beings from the age of 
two years, are hourly manifesting 
the benefits of the system, in the 
kindness with which they regard 
each other, the cheerfulness that 
is visible in their countenances, 
and the intelligence of their re- 
marks, This school is under great 
obligations to the ladies of Exeter 
for their assistance and superin- 
tendance ; and indeed what task 
can there be more pleasing to fe- 
males (especially of cultivated 
minds) than watching the growth 
of the infant mind, and tending 
with maternal care every step of 
its development! Speaking of the 
treatment of the children, the 
committee state—‘‘ That in this 
school the rod is thrown away. 
The children are governed by 
sympathy and love. The master 
and mistress by their kind and 
affectionate conduct, first acquired 
an influence over a few of the 
children ; and by properly direct- 
ing the sympathies of the others, 
very shortly obtained an absolute. 
sway over the hearts and affections 
of the whole school. The little 
imitative beings have an example 
of kindness, benevolence, and 
good-humour perpetually before 
them ; the best feelings of their 
minds are constantly exercised 
and improved ; and the whole as- 
sembly exhibits a scene of the 
most perfect happiness, of which 
no adequate idea can be formed 
without a personal inspection, and 
which excites the astonishment 
and delight of every benevolent 
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individual who visits the school.’’ 
We feel confident of the truth of 
these remarks, and are so perfectly 
convinced of the immense power 
of love and sympathy, as to assert, 
that with these two moral instru- 
ments men have an_ unlimited 
power over the infant mind, and 
may by them train up children 
into beings, whose affections and 
good feelings will exceed all past 
experience. This school is not 
entirely supported by donations 
and subscriptions—the children’s 
parents pay about two-pence per 
week for each child; by which 
means upwards of thirty pounds 
were last year received—clearly 
showing from the moderate ex- 
penses attendanton infant schools, 
that the poorer orders of society 
have still the means of saving their 
ehildren from the early influence 


of vice and crime. C. R. 
Feb. 5th, 1828. 
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ACTUAL OCCURRENCES AND 
RESULTS OF THE ANTI- 
CHRISTIAN AND ANTI-SO- 
CIAL SYSTEM OF INDIVI- 
DUAL PROPERTY. 


IncrEASsING Distress.—We are 
informed, that in the parish of Lam- 
beth the distress of the people-has 
increased to such a degree, that the 
workhouse contained last week no 
less than 750 inmates, whereas last 
year it contained only 150.— Morning 
Herald, 1\th Dec. 1827. 

Country QuartTER SEss1ons.— 
There have not been sessions for a 
considerable time at which so much 
business had to be got through, as 
during those which have just termi- 
nated throughout England and Wales. 
The number of prisoners was, indeed, 
very considerable. At Shrewsbury 
23 prisoners were found guilty, of 
whom five were for poaching, one to 
be transported seven years ; at Wol- 
verhampton there were 134 for trial, 
of whom 15 for poaching, and 105 
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for felonies ; at Hereford the calen- 
dar contained only 13, among which 
were two charges against the game 
laws ; at Norwich there are 24 on 
the calendar, but few for serious of- 
fences; at the Glocestershire sessions 
the number is 76; 73 for the county, 
and three for the city ; at Worcester- 
shire 75, of which 64 are in the 
county gaol, and || in the city. Such 
a sessions calendar is unprecedented 
there. In Warwick gaol there were 
over. 120 prisoners for trial at the 
sessions ; and at Staffordshire not 
less than 350. At Lewes the num- 
ber was considerable, upwards of 30 
for felony. In other parts of the 
country the numbers have been pro- 
portionately great,and no where have 
they been less than the average. 
The Epiphany Sessions for the 
county of Somerset commenced at 
Wells, on Monday last. Crime, we 
regret to find, appears to be on the 
increase in Somersetshire, there be- 
ing on the calendar—For felony, 90 ; 
for misdemeanors, 40; making a total 
of 130, besides several out on bail. 
The business will, therefore, in all 
probability, occupy the attention of 
the county beyond the present week, 
— Taunton Courier, Jan. 17, 1827. 
We are sorry we cannot speak of 
this county as an exception from 
that contagion of crime, which, me- 
lancholy to say, appears to be mak- 
ing rapid and alarming strides in 
every-district in this kingdom. Our 
county-gaol and bridewell are now 
more thickly populated with culprits, 
convicted and undergoing their sen- 
tences, and prisoners awaiting trial, 
than has been recollected for a long 
period. Of the latter, there are 59 
already set down for adjudication at 
the next sessions, being twenty more 
than the calendar contained at the 
corresponding sessions of last year, 
and which leaves the cases of fifteen 
or sixteen, charged with offences of 
a more serious nature, for investiga- 
tion at the assizes. The appeal- 
business at the coming sessions, it is 
also said, promises to be very heavy. 
—wWWorcester Herald.— Times, Ja- 
nuary 8, 1828. | 
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MAXIMS AND OBSERVATIONS, 


THE TRUE FriEND.—Go slowly, 
says Chilo, to the entertainments of 
thy friends, but quickly to their mis- 
fortunes. 

Passion.—Passion, however ca- 
sually injurious to others, is always 
certainly and grievously so to the 

assionate themselves. They mostly 
ead a life of continual conflict and 
storm, and at best spend their time 
in outrage and acknowledgment, in- 
jury and reparation,—Johnson. 

PositivENEss.—Nothing can be 
more unphilosophical than to be po- 
sitive or dogmatic on any subject; 
and evenif excessive scepticism could 
be maintained, it could not be more 
destructive to all just reasoning ; and 
it will be found that where men are 
the most sure and arrogant, they 
are commonly the most mistaken.— 
Hume. 

Purpose or GovERNMENT.—To 
preserve, to improve, and to perpe- 
tuate the sources, and to direct in 
their most effective channels, the 
streams, which contribute to the 
public weal, is the purpose for which 
government was instituted.— Presi- 
dent Adams. 

Tue sust Opsect or CoMMERCE, 
—The radical principle of all com- 
mercial intercourse between inde- 
pendent nations, is the mutual in- 
terest of both parties, It is the vital 
spirit of trade itself, nor can it be 
reconciled to the nature of man or to 
the primary laws of human society, 
that any traffic should long be will- 
ingly pursued, of which all the ad- 
vantages are on one side, and all the 
burdens on the other. 

A GenTLEwoman.—I cannot for- 
bear pointing out to you, my dearest 
child, the great advantages that will 
result from a temperate conduct and 
sweetness of manner to all people on 
all occasions, Never forget that you 
are a gentlewoman; and all your 
words and all your actions should 
mark you gentle. I never heard your 
mother—your dear, your good mo- 
ther— saya harsh or hasty thing to 
any person in my life, Endeavour 





Maxims and Observations. 


to imitate her. I am quick and hasty 
in my temper ; but, my darling, it is 
a misfortune, which, not having been 
sufficiently restrained in my youth, 
has caused me inexpressible pain. It 
has given me more trouble to subdue 
this impetuosity than any thing I 
ever undertook. — Lord Collingwood's 
Letters to his Daughter. 

A eoop RULE.—One good rule 
which you should ever bear in mind, 
and act up to as much as possible, is, 
never to say any thing which you may 
repent of afterwards, or do what you 
may wish afterwards undone.—Lord 
Collingwood’s Letters. 





INVENTIONS AND IMPROVE- 
MENTS. 


Hacut’s Crane.—From the air- 
pump of a steam-engine employed to 
do the work of Mr. Hague’s factory, 
he has carried a small pipe to his 
counting-house, a distance we sup- 
pose of at least 120 yards; and there 
it is connected with a small cylinder, 
placed at the foot of a model crane. 
On turning a lock, a communication 
is opened between the air-pump and. 
this cylinder, and the piston within 
it immediately falls to the bottom. 
In its descent it closes and opens 
certain valves, which cut off the 
communication with the atmosphere 
from above the piston, and allow the 
atmosphere to enter below it, while 
the communication with the vacuum 
is transferred from beneath to above 
the piston, which, of course, imme- 
diately ascends. Thus, on turning a 
small single cock, a motion is given, 
which never ceases till the commu- 
nication with the air vessel of the 
engine is interrupted, The mode 
in which this movement is connected 
with the common mechanism of a 
crane, is extremely ingenious: the 
power can be regulated to a fraction 
of a ton, and the motion accelerated 
or retarded at pleasure, The velocity, 
indeed, with which the piston is 
made to move, is very great. It is 


impossible to have a machine more 
under command or more safe. 
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Mr. Hague’s model, in which the 
cylinder is about two inches long, 
raises a weight of 50lbs. Mr. Hague 
is now erecting at St. Catherine's 
Dock two machines, each of which 
is to be able to raise 30 tons. The 
cylinders for obtaining the power are 
about five inches in diameter and 
two feet long, and the pipe which is 
to connect them with the air-pump 
of the steam-engine, will not be more 
than one inch in diameter. If these 
answer the expectations of the Dock 
Company,—and the ingenious in- 
ventor is quite confident of success, — 
all the cranes on their wharfs will be 
on this plan. From the steam-engine 
erected at any convenient part of the 
premises, or even off the premises, if 
desirable, a main will be carried to 
the extremity of the wharfs, and 
from it small pipes will be conducted 
to each crane. It will then only be 
necessary to turn a cock, and each 
crane will begin to do its work. The 
whole expense of manual labour to 
work the cranes will thus be saved, 
and the Company will have tractable 
servants always at their command, 
and never tired. What may be the 
ultimate saving of expense we can- 
not say, but we should suppose very 
considerable ; and though some per- 
sons may mourn over want of em- 
ployment, we suppose no right think- 
ing persons will regret to see the 
wear and tear of human beings, the 
waste of bones and muscles at labour, 
fit only for beasts, superseded by the 
weight of the atmosphere and an 
air-pump. 

Microcosm.—Amidst the inven- 
tions and improvements of the day, 
the Microcosm is certainly one of the 
most engaging, and not the least 
useful. It does truly what is said of 
it in its bills—it affords ‘‘a grand 
display of the wonders of nature”: 
and that such a display must be 
highly calculated to convey instruc- 
tion as well as delight, every person 
of any knowledge will readily allow. 
By means of fourteen diurnal and 
lucernal microscopes of great length 
and size, and constantly kept fixed in 
the most favourable position for using 


them, we are led, as it were, into the 
treasury and very recesses of Nature, 
and shown some of her most splendid 
objects, as well as thdse which are 
hidden to the naked eye, on a scale of 
magnitude scarcely to be even ima- 
gined without being witnessed. 

The diamond beetle and the hum- 
ming-bird’s wing seen through the 
apparatus, leave at such infinite di- 
stance the varied brilliancies of the 
richest court dresses of even royal or 
imperial grandeur, that the belles 
and beaux who worship the gold 
and jewel-spangled vestment, would 
do well to visit the Microcosm, if 
only to learn the vanity of their idol, 
and how infinitely surpassed is their 
most studied and coveted pride of 
extrinsic ornament, by an insect’s tiny 
sheath or a birdlet’s valueless feather. 

The paste eels, which cannot be 
perceived by the unassisted vision, 
will serve to teach the truth of the 
poet’s line, ** All nature quick and 
bursting into birth.” 

The Microcosm may truly be ac- 
counted a magnificent cabinet of na- 
tural curiosities, which will richly 
repay the visit of the most wealthy 
or most scientific, and is by this in- 
vention brought, for the first time, 
within the reach of all classes. We 
know nothing better calculated to 
excite to the study of the works of 
nature ; and we feel we cannot too 
strongly recommend it to the atten- 
tion of parents, and all those who 
have the care of the youthful mind, 
as the most forcible means, (certainly 
much more forcible than any descrip- 
tion,) of impressing on it, by objects 
themselves, and objects shown to 
such wonderful advantage, physiolo- 
gical, together with moral instruction, 





POETRY. 
THE IRISH EMIGRANT’S FARE- 
WELL TO HIS NATIVE LAND. 


Dear land of my fathers! whose bones 
are reposin 

"Neath the turf where in childhood 
they sported with glee, 
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On thy green smiling shores the night 
shadows are closing, 

And the home of my youth smiles 
no longer for me. 

Tho’ humble the cabin that form’d 
my lone dwelling, 

’Tis to Memory holy, where’er I may 
roam, 

And when years pass away will pos- 
sess its sweet spelling, 

For the shrine of the heart is our 
infancy’s home! 

Thou dost sleep, my old sire, in thy 
cold bed for ever ; 

There my mother too rests,—would 
their slumber was mine! 

While thy son weeps to feel in his 
last sad endeavour 

He never shall mingle his ashes 
with thine !— 

And yet ‘tis no crime from my land 
that expells me, 

My hands are unstain’d, and my in- 
tent is pure ; 

’Tis society's error that crushes and 
tells me, 

That no country remains for the 
lowly and poor. 

"Tis true that pale Famine’ was 
shrieking around us, 
But Abundance was teeming in 
Luxury’s store, 
And Plenty was smiling, while Misery 
bound us, 

Till Oppression’s stern hand could 
degrade us no more. 

Could not Grandeur impart from its 

and its treasure 

Some portion of good, our afflic- 
tions to heal ? 

Could not Affluence find—in benefi- 
cence— pleasure, 


And confess that the humble had 
hearts that could feel. 

Oh! why from our land and our kin- 
dred thus tear us, 

To far distant climes, on so sordid 
a plan? 

From this fate could not Equity dic- 
tate to spare us, 

And yield to mankind, the just 
birthright of man! 

Thou weep’st, belov’d partner of all 
my past sorrow, 

Yet our infant is laughing, and 
plays with thy tear, | 

To him, there is bliss ia the dawn of 
Hope’s morrow ! 

But to us, no kind heart-beam will 
ever appear. 

Oh! I feel round my heart, our lost 
friends still are clinging, 

As their agony’s kiss on my pale 
cheek they prest, 

Their last farewell sighs, on the chill 
breeze is winging, 

The last parting throb is yet keen at 
my breast. 

But perchance they may follow, 
where now we are driven, 

In some forest, or desert, yet friend- 
ship may smile, 

And some long cherish’d face beam 
like bright rays from heaven, 

To cheer the lone heart of the 
hapless Exile! 

See! the last streak of land, the red 
sun-beam is o’er it, 

Now, ’tis sunk in the ocean,—with 
it my heart fell, 

To the Exile what hope can now ever 
restore it? 

Dear land of my fathers ! lov'd Erin, 
farewell ! 

WILMINGTON FLEMING. 








NOTICES. 


We have received from Miss Frances Wright, the Founder of the 
Community at Nashoba, a most interesting and able exposition of the 


principles of that establishment. 
valuable document in our next. 


We hope to insert the whole of this 


The inquiries of our correspondent J. S: can be answered more satis- 
factorily by personal application at the Rooms of the Society; and as 
J. S. proposes to attend the meetings, we trust he will take an early 
opportunity of repeating his suggestions, many of which appear to de 


highly deserving of attention. 





